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THE ADMIRAL’S DAUGHTERS, 

A STOKV OF Firry YEA 11 Hi AGO, IN SfcYEN CjlAfXEtts. Uv A. ^mVAET nAHKLSOff. 



ciumiE I. ** A cs. Susan anil I met her on the Hoc and 

** Whom do you think I Vo aoen to-day, Ellon ?" who do you think was with her ? l? 

" Who ? How can i tell 2 Dozens of people, I Captain Loyd ?” 

supposeV ; <( X«. Oh, you'll. never guess 1 tt was papa. 

M Htit it was some one you know and like.” , Tim y looked so confused ; hut she soon roeovi i 3X i d> 
^Mra. Lake** ! and asked papa whether ho was not proud of two 
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[Drc. sa f isai. 


Such fine girls. Papa said that he thought there 
was one still more handsome at home. Mrs. Lake 
laughed, and said she knew his opinions on that 
: point , u 

if You do surprise me—Mrs. Lake with papal 
I cnu hardly believe it. "Where ate they now— 
coining here ?“ 

“No, Papa told us to come homo, and he 
would come to dinner after seeing Mrs. Lake 
home,” 

“ Tin afraid my widow friend is going to "bring 
ub some trouble* Mary* 31 said Ellen, ignoring the 
i fact of Susanh presence, as did everybody else in 
that house. 

j “Trouble l —what trouble ?] She’ll he only one 

’ more to dinner op Wednesday*” 

“Xo t no, Mary ; Ihu afraid she’s likely to be 
the one more at dinner every day soon.” 

“ Why? Do you think papa will ask her 
often ?” 

“Stupid child! She’s a widow, and-will only 
need asking once when the question is put by an 
admiral/ 

** What question, Ellen ? Do speak clearly,” 

** Why, the question that you hope will some 
| day be put to you by that handsome Lieutenant 
: Blackwood” 

“Ellen, that’s not kind. I never said that I 
wanted any one to put such a question to me—■ 
least of all, that solemn, sedate Mr. Blackwood. 
But, surely, you don't mean that my papa is likely 
to ask Mrs. Lake to be his wife V* 

“I do, indeed, IVe wondered what took him 
out so much of an evening for the last three 
weeks—indeed, ever since she came here-—while 
you girls were out. Your meeting them together 
explains all j you’ll have a stepmother, girls* as 
sure as my name’s Ellen Newton." 

“What do you say to that, Susan?” said 
Mary. 

“Pm sure I don’t know, She*B a very pretty 
woman, and wag very kind in her manner to us 
to-day* T dare say papa will be happier if ha 
marries her.” 

‘ i Ah ! ” said both the other girls, looking at 
each other, and reading each in the other’s face a 
profound pity for poor Susan, for whom the idea 
of a stepmother bad no terrors* ** You’d like it, 
too, Susan?” 

“I don’t know* I’m sure, If sho*s kind and 
pleasant* perhaps I should. I don’t think we ■ 
girls can be quite the same to papa as a wife, 

I wonder what Henry will say when ho hears 
of it?” 

** That’s Susan all over,” said Ellen* “I wonder 
what Ifeury will say!" 

The tliree girls left the room to dress for 
dinner* and Susan having been told to make haste 
down so as to be there when their father came in, 
the two girls* the oldest and youngest of the 
admiral’s family, were left alone. 

“1 wish yon wouldn’t say anything about 
Lieutenant Blackwood* Ellen 5 he’s not been here 
! half a dozen times* and you’re always teasing me 
about him. I don't care—” 

“How old are you* Mary—twenty, I believe V r 

“Yes*” 

“And F am twcnty^bc. You see that makes 


all the difference. I sec—you don’t. A woman 
learns a great deal from twenty to twenty-six." 

** Whatever you’ve learnt, you mustn’t do this. 

I don’t like it" 

“And why? Didn't I joke about Captain 
Boyd and Colonel Gridin, aud I don’t know how 
many more? You never winced then—you did 
not fool 1 you joked yourself about those admirers ; 
hut now you do feel when I joke you about Mr. 
Blackwood : therefore^ being six years older than 
my little sister, I say she has thought how 
pleasant It would be if— There, Mary, 1 need 
1 not picture the future for you; III end here. 

I About papa, though* J don’t know what to do ; 
he’s fifty-six in April* and to marry at his time of 
life it’s very absurd* and such a girl as Mrs. Lake I 
Wily she was at school with me before she mar¬ 
ried Captain Lake—she’s not thirty yet. I little 
thought what I was about when I asked her to 
come and stay with me the week you girls were 
in London. Good use of her time she has made, 
too, to get your papa to walk with her on the 
Hoe already.” 

“But we must do something to prevent it,-* 1 
said Mary, suggestively* 

” I don’t know what we can Jo; we can say 
something* but it will be no use—none. Mrs. 
Lake’s a very pleasant companion., but X can’t 
think of her being here in authority without some 
fear. You girls will many and go away, but an 
old thing like me there’s no hope for.” 

“ Don’t talk so, Ellen* I don’t like it. Papa 
said t to-day, you were the handsomest of ns all.” 

* L My tongue’s too sharp a great deal, Polly* and 
a step-mamma will give it a keener edge; so I say 
Good-bye to hope for myself, but I mean to take 
better care of you helpless little chicks*” 

“If you please* Miss* master says will you 
come down—Mrs. Lake is in the drawing-room. ” 
“Say 1*11 come directly, Fanny. There, Mary* 

I told you so. TheyVe going to confess to me ; 
you and Susan are of no account in these matters 
«—children—poor children !” 

And here Ellen clasped her sister in her arms* 1 
and kissed her passionately. 

“ Let ns go together, Nelly*” 

“Oh, certainly ! and be told to go away like 
a child.” 

“ Papa won*t do that.” 

“ Very well—let's try, then.” 

“ l know I shall say something spiteful* Mary; 
you’d better go away, and let me go in alone. ” 

“Ko* Ellen, we’ll go together. Wipe your 
eyes, dear* doi/t let her ace youVe been crying. M 

And* just outside the drawing-room door, Mary 
wipes her sister’s eyes and smoothes her hair t and 
they enter together* 

“ Mary* I sent for Ellen ; you can retire/ 

And exit Mary, painfully red and Indignant; 
for the admiral* good man as he was, rather gave 
in to a way of speaking that commanded obedience. 

1 It is a way that saves its possessor a great deal of 
1 trouble, albeit it is marvellously unpleasant to 
i those who are its victima. Mary felt that ter 
power against the new-comer was gone altogether 
already—if fight there was to be, her father^ 
favouritei Ellen, and Mrs. Lake would be the 
only combatants. 
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Let us leave Mary wttli her hand urn the outside from yuit by one of ynur own schoolfellows not " 
■handle of the door, doubtful whether to go, or to ! four years your senior. 

do something dreadful, sho knew not what^ to “ My dear Admiral, yon might have come to 

relieve herself of the anger that burnt within her* the rescue* I think, might you not* when that 

“Ellen* my dear," says the white-haired old fine frigate of yours bore down on me in that 
gentleman* standing with Ira back to the fire, threatening way* Well, never mind* Hi beat 
“ your sisters met Mrs. Lake and myself on the 1 them all off yet, won't I, dear l 11 
Hoc this morning ; it's necessary that I should 1 “ [ think, Mrs. Lake, you should have been a 

explain, to you that I have asked Mrs. Lake to little more kind to the poor child; site, naturally 

become a mother to you children* and she has enough* does not lilte to see a successor to the 

post she has held so long. I hope yoiRll do your 
best, Catherine, to be friendly with them/' 

u Never fear, Admiral, I’m sure they “’ll learn to 
love me when they know me—don't you think ao, 
dear ? p * 

“ I hope so—I'm sure I hope so/’ 

“ Don’t you think so ?" 

£[ Yes, I think so, iE you are careful with them, i 
Ellen is very jealous of any interference with her 
sisters ; but 1 think they'll learn to love you, ill 
time/’ said the admiral, reflecting U iu time, 
yes—" 

“ As you clo, dear ? ” 
u 0 yes, my dear Catherine, as l do,” 

“ Ah, my dearest Richard, nothing but the con¬ 
sciousness of your great love for me would induce 
me to accept the responsibilities of my position* 

A few weeks ago I was free and gay, and now I 
am almost sad with my new cares : but I have 
that consolation, that my dearest Richard loves 
me with all his heart—does he not, dearest ? " 
Aud the idfectionato widow kissed the man, old , 
enough to be her father* with great and girlish j 
enthusiasm. 

£J Lot us go to dinner, my dear Catherine, 13 ■ 
said the gentleman ; and they -went to dinner. 

Why did Admiral Lawton call this affectionate [ 
lady 6i my dear Catherine ? 33 

# # # * # 

Mi&s Bates was the daughter of a lieutenant 
who lived on his half-pay* at Portsmouth. Miss 
Bates left a fashionable hoarding school, to which 
a relative of the family had sent her, very much 
i dissatisfied with the name of Bates-—it was common , 
and she would, change it as soon ns she could. 
Her mother had an equal desire os to the change j 
of name, hut not for similar reasons : Miss Bates 
was a very expensive addition to her household. \* 
What with the lodgers and her son, Mr. Bates, 
junior, then at the interesting ago of twelve, ahe 
found it difficult to make both cuds meet, and, 
like a wise woiuauj she set herself to work to 
accomplish the modern mother’*! mission* and get ; 
hitherto ; yon will be able still to devote yonrselE | her daughter well married. This done, site might 
I to the little arrangements which the care of your i then give Mr. Bates, junior, an education befitting 
jj younger sisters requires. We shall be very hapjsy, J his great abilities. 

dear Ellen, I'm sure—quite a united household— : Her first thought was her lodgers. Was there 
shall we not, my dear Kiehard 7” anyone eligible for the honour of her daughter’s 

Ellen was stupid with surprise at hearing any- hand ? None at present, but there might be : it 
one call her father “dear Kicbard;" it was pro- must be a consideration in taking the next tenant 
fauation—it was— What would not that woman into the first door suite. If she could get an 
be capable oh if she called her father—Admiral eligible into her first floor, it was hard, indeed, if 
Newton u dear Richard ? H ' Could anything be she could not get that eligible to make her (Laughter 
sacred to that creature after this ? tihe knew an offer. 

she was stupid, felt that her mind was stunned. In a few days an advertisement m the loeq i 
What could she do? Beaten and distracted, she paper announced that ais elegant suite of apart. ; 
rushed from the room to find solace in tears, moiits would lie vacant after the next quarter-day b 
P oor Ellen I all your motherly loving offices taken j £< Applications might be addressed to Mrs. Bates p 


■most kindly consented. I trust your own good 
sense will enable you to see that this lady's kind¬ 
ness should meet ita reward in the respect and 
affection of her adopted daughters-—ahem— 1 * 

This pretty little speech had been drilled into 
I the admiral during the walk to bis own home. 
He had said his lesson well, and, that finished, 
felt at a losa what more to say. 

“My dearest Ellen, rt said the lady, “ your dear 
father is quite right, he lias persuaded me to 
come and live with yon dear girls and take care 
of bis motberlese children—*iot that I mean to 
say that is my only reason for yielding to his 

I -wishes. 1 ” 

And the little black eyes shot a glance of tender¬ 
ness at the admiral 

“If it were your only reason, Mrs. Lake, it 
would be a poor one* iVe brought those children 
up; since their mother died X T vc been their 
mother ; and I’ve yet to learn that they wish 
I another's care, even though it came accompanied 
by Mrs. Lakeys large experience*" 

” I can’t boast much experience, Ellen* my lave, 
but I think you ns well as your sisters Jiave now- 
reached an age when my experience, little as it is, 
might be of service to your father in looking after 
yotir interests. No erne knows the dangers to 
which you aro exposed from your father 3 ? public 
position. Several friends have remarked to your 
father that he ought to have seme person of expe¬ 
rience at the head of hi a o&fcablisbment; and I feel 
that, to please my dear lUch&rd, I will do my 
very beat.” 

And again the black eyes shed their melting 
beams, 

te I don f t sec that my father's friends have any¬ 
thing to do with it. I have kept my father's house 
-J since I was fifteen, and I do not ace that I 
j fcheuld be called upon to give up that pleasure to 
■j anyone. ” 

“My dearest Ellen, how much you mi&take 
me and iny meaning* I hope that when T am one 
of the family, things will go on just as they have 
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No, S, Prosjujcfc Eow, Unexceptionable references 
will be given and required. tp 

There was rtilJ a fortnight to quarter-day. 
Concerts* exhibitions, parades* sermons* fancy 
fairs p and sailing parties were all brought into 
requisition. Wherever there w T cre assemblies o£ 
people, there was Mrs. Bates, and there was Miss 
Bates* the loftiest of the lofty* the highest of the 
high*—ostensibly, if not in fact. 

Who was that exquisite little fairy, with the 
black eyes and the haughty look ? Who, indeed 7 

Before the fortnight was over, Mrs* Bates had 
forty-three written, and nine personal applications, 
for her apartments. The niue personal were 
immediately snubbed. The advertisement said, 
applications “might be addressed ;” Mrs. Bates 
regretted to have to call applicant's attention to 
that fact. The forty-three letters were sorted 
and most carefully analysed 2 twenty were un¬ 
worthy of consideration, mates and merchant 
captains, men of no family, or youths ; eleven 
ensigns and second lieutenants might be reserved 
for consideration in the future ; nine should have 
immediate at ten. tie ft ; two military captains find 
one major received polite intimations that Mrs, 
Bates was sorry to have to refuse their offers, but 
she had always been in the habit of receiving 
gentlemen of the other sen-ice, and felt unequal to 
the task of 3 &a, &c* 

** Naval men are much more impressionable, 
my dear/ 1 sail.I Mr$ r Bates* m explanation* “ Sol¬ 
diers are such practised and successful llirfcs that 
I fear them ; sailors, on the contrary, are much 
more susceptible and generous : that blue silk of 
mine and the black shawl were presents from 
Captain Fitzroy before lie had stayed with us a 
fortnight*" 

Kino gentlemen were desirous of the shelter of 
the first door ■ which should it be 7 In other day 3 
the highest price was the only consideration ; now 
slie must be guided by other circumstances. 
Pretty thing indeed to get a married man in, who 
might pay Jus three guineas a- week for years. 
Ko : the lodger must be single—a sailor, of good 
family or expectations* and for Catherine's ideas, 
of good name, Which of the nme 7 

Mr, Brownaon must be asked to tea; ho know 
every body, and every thing, in and about 
Portsmouth ; ho was something at the dockyard* 
nobody seemed to know what; he had a little 
office, where he read the +s Times n and the 
magazines diligently from toil till four, and then 
loft—an employment for which, it is said many 
gentlemen in government offices get well jukl. 

Mr, Brown son should come ; Mrs* Bates had 
said it. Catherine walked down to the office with 
the invitation, and Mr. Brownscm came. He 
looked at the letters, made a note of the names* 
and came next evening, fnll of information* 

No. 1. Captain Jenkins* risen from the ranks ; 
nothing but his |my ; rather dissipated.. 

No. 2. First-Hentenant Broudmcud, scapegrace* 
of good family ; awfully in debt ; has a latchkey, 
and ia seen hi the streets very early in the 
mornings, 

Kofi, 1), 4* f7, d, and 7* Varieties of the same 
species. 

No. S, Captain A Horton, good family; three 


steps from a peerage; ship fitting out, to be ready 
in six months, more or less* as soon as men can bo 
got for her. 

No. J>. Captain Boko, good family ; allowance 
of £300 a-year from an uncle ; heir to the nude; 
quiet* reserved* young* just passed, and just come 
home from a long voyage. 

“I think it must he Captain Lake, Mr. 
Brownson/' said Mrs. Bates. Mr. Bt&wnson 
agreed. Me always agreed with everybody. He 
had no opinions of his own* ho was simply a 
storehouse of facts. 

“ 4 Allerton T is a very pretty name, mamma*” 

“I think * Lake 1 is as pretty, Kate; fio sugges¬ 
tive of peacefulness and calm. I remember the 
lakes in the North* my dear, when your father- 
and I—ah well J I must not think of that now." 

Captain Lake was the happy man* For him the 
suite on the first floor was put into thorough order; 
for him new white curtains wore put up to th& 
mahogany four-post bedstead * for him were pur¬ 
chased a new bottle and gloss for the toilet stand; 
in short* for him was done everything that should 
he done for a new Jodger who had £300 a-year 
allowed him by his uncle. 

Why delay? hits. Bates is energetic—Mbs 
Bates b dissatisfied with the name of Bates; 
Captain Lake is on the first floor j he must come 
down stairs to go out; Miss Bates murt go up¬ 
stairs to get to the upper part of the house ; Mr* 
Lake secs Mbs Bates oucc t twice* thrice* many 
times. 

Two months pass ; the servant is ill—Mr. Lake 
must have his breakfast* somebody must take 
it; the kni/cboy is dirty; Catherine is ready; 
Catherine must run up with it. The servant gets 
well; she does nothing that is right; a complaint 
brings Mbs Bates to investigate s the toast is 
burnt—Betty can't help [t, the fire is ao bad in 
the kitchen—good fine here—Mbs Bates will make 
the toast; Betty will fetch the loaf. 

Charming picture* Catherine making toast, 
kneeling—impressionable Captain In easy chair*, 
reading, fthe likes making toast 7 Yes—any¬ 
thing for those she loves ia pleasure. Can she ?— 
the toast is in the ashes—Can she love ? She can 
—she does—oh, happiness ! 

‘ ‘ My dear Catherine, what has made you so—■ 
Mr. Lake* leave my house. Oh f that I should 
come to this*—leave niy house this moment* sir." 

Madam, allow me to explain. !P 

“Ko explanations, sir, can possibly affect me.. 
Oh, miserable woman that 1 am— ” 

41 Madam, indeed you are wrong. Pray allow me 
to explain." 

SL Yea, mother, do hear him* I implore you.” 

Mr. Lake explained 5 Mrs* Bates wag pacified; 
and Miss Bates changed her name and residence 
before the next quarter-day 

They were very happy—that is Mi’s. Lake and 
her mamma were—till Captain Lake went to the 
West Indies and there dioei 

“He WxOs el good man* a dear good man*” said 
Mrs. Bates, ff but if anything, a little too soft/' 

Mrs. Lake w p ae not necessarily the heir to tbo 
loving uncle because her husband hud l>eon t Mrte. 
Lake* the wife* had iioOd a-year to spend ; Mrs. 
Lake* the widow* luwl but XlOO for the same 
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purpose, and she felt the difference ; but if elderly 
gentlemen., who are admirals, will meet charming 
captains* widows at dinner-parties, they must run 
the risk of such meetings. 

Admiral Newton met Mm. Lake first at his own 
house, then at Ms friend's. 

At homo he was safe* Why did he go to 
Colonel Griffin's ? Why did he take so much 
champagne that evening 1 Why did he got him¬ 
self appointed the charming widow's escort home, 
that unhappy night 7 Why did he pledge himself 
her most devoted admirer ? Why did ho plight 
his troth, and listen with rapt attention to her 
declaration that of all men in the world she 
admired him most, and loved him from the first 
moment his dearest Ellen introduced him to her ? 
Why did he do this ? 

Why, but because he was fifty^six and fond of 
champagne, and she was thirty and wanted, more 
than ^1G0 a-year to satisfy her desires. 

Why, too, on the next evening did Mrs, Lake's 
servant rush into the room, without warning of any 
kind, and find the admiral's arm round her 
■mistress's waist* and then make a blundering 
-apology by saying she did not know any one was 
there! Ah why, indeed, wore these things so ; 
but because £100 a-year is not easy to live upon, 
and champagne is strong, while man is weak. 

Why did Admiral Newton say 11 My dear 
'Catherine," and propose going down to dinner 7 
Why, indeed, but because the effect of cham¬ 
pagne is transient* 

CHAPTER II. 

BrxxER is over—bod time, that time of confi¬ 
dence amongst sisters, has come* 

“What do you think of her now, Mary V* 

“I don't know; she's like a rat, although she 
is so pretty,, with her black hair and red cheeks; 
there's a sly look about her I can't like, and when 
she calls papa * Dearest Richard/ I feel ready to 
fly at her/' 

“I'm sure she's very affectionate and kind,' 1 
put in Susan. “She talked to me a long time, 
asked me ail sorts of questions, and seemed quite 
interested about the house and the servants, and 
even asked me how much we spent in housekeep¬ 
ing. I think I shall like her.” 

u There now, Ellen, you sco she's pumped poor 
Susan of all that she knows, as father would say, 
Vm sure she's sly, and I don't believe she loves 
papa a bit as we do/' 

H You hoard her ask papa if she should come 
snd help n& on Tuesday for the dinner on Wednes¬ 
day; such impertinence, as i! I couldn't see to 
the monthly dinner as welt now as ever. 1 ' 

“ Did you say anything, Ellen ?" 

“ f told her, point blank, I did not need help.' 1 
** And she ?" 

“ She said, *0, Ellon, dearest, I am so gkd I 
shall be able to leave all those things to your care.'* 
I knew I shall hate her—I know I shall* Why 
did I invito her here at all V* 

u Well, wc must moke the best of it, Nelly, 
and try what kindness will do t some people are 
more influenced by it than by anything else. I 
hope— 

* 4 Yon hope in vain, Mary; slio'e not one—I know 


5 

it* As an acquaintance, I did not think enough 
of her to notice little tilings ; but now, old school 
days and things come back to me, and I'm sure 
we shall all suffer dreadfully through her—oven 
father will* Shell never be satisfied till wc alt 
1 kiss her feet; and I won't, if I die for it." 

“ There, Ellen, don't think anything more 
about it. Lot us go to bed. There, open the 
door, there’s Winks scratching*' 5 

Winks was a fine white Persian cat, an especial 
favourite of Ellen, and slept like a great hairy 
baby in her bed—another proof she was cut out 
for an old maid, as she used to remark with a 
grim smile occasionally. 

Wednesday was the admiral's monthly dinner 
to the various officers, naval and military, in 
the neighbourhood; and duly on Wednesday they 
arrived, some twenty or twenty-five, with a 
sprinkling of wives and daughters. 

The widow sat next to the admiral, on big right. 

A grim old warrior cut up a turkey, In a sort of 
bread-sword-exercise style, for Ellen. lieutenant 
Blackwood was at Mary's loft. The dinner, like 
other dinners, was eaten almost in silence - with 
the dessert came the chatter. The widow lighted 
up and told funny stories; Ellen sat grim as a 
heraldic tigress ; while Mary seemed wholly ah* 
sorbed in some very interesting details of some¬ 
thing not generally audible, which was in process 
of narration by the lieutenant; Susan was, as 
usual,, silent, and crushed by two vigorous sea 
worthies, who talked and disputed across her 
with a total oblivion so egg of her presence. Some¬ 
how, in spite of the widow’s gaiety, the thing did 
I not “go oft” The host was constrained and 
dull, not to say fidgety, and his friends felt it. 

He was better when the ladies left; better when 
the health of Ms daughters was drunk with 
enthusiasm - better still when pressed for the 
sfcoiy of “The little gentleman in the brown. 
coat/ j which he told at once. 

“ You eee, gentlemen, my story begins in 
1770. I was at that time about five-and-twonty* 
and only second lieutenant of the Bosphorus. 

We were lying in the Hoads with the anchors 
tript, and the sails loose, waiting the signal for 
sailing* when a shore boat came off with a little 
gentleman in a brown coat in the stern. Ho came ■ 
on board, wont into tho cabin and saw the 
captain. In about ten minutes the order came to 
furl sails and pay out the cable, for we were not 
going to soil that day. Half an hour after be 
came out of the cabin, and tho gig wa$ lowered to \ 
take him ashore. Hopkins was sent m charge : he 
was midshipman then. The old gentleman was ,j 
rather slow in getting down the ship's side, and 
had just got his foot on the boat's gunwale when I 
Hopkins gave the word—* Shove off there—give 
way lads/and the jerk threw the old follow into 
the water. I saw it as I looked over the side, and 
tumbled over to pick him up, for he was going , 
down like a shot* They took us on hoard, and he 
went to bed while his clothes wore sent for* They 
came in about throe hours, and, aa he was going 
over the aide, ho said to Hopkins : 

** * Bray what's your name* sir ? ’ 

“ Hopkins told him, and he wrote it down on ! 
the back of a letter, nod then asked me mine. 
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" * Richard Newton, air, at your service, 11 
said L 

“ “ Richard Newton,’ said he, as ho "wrote, 

1 Mr. Richard Newton, I"m much obliged’ to 
yon, sir; I shall not forget you. Good day, 
sir! ’ 

‘ f 1 took an opportunity to ask the captain who 
he was. He didn't know— 

H * Some messenger from the Admiralty—some 
fuss about stares brought him from London, ’ 

“The men joked me after we sailed about my 
* bath * as they called it, and offered to buy my 
chance of the old man’s favour. And now comes 
the singular part of my story, gentlemen ; from 
that day to this I never saw the little gentleman 
in the brown coat again, and I don't know his 
name ; and yet every commission I have bad, 
every step of promotion I have gained, must have 
come through him, for I had no friend or patron 
! who had the slightest influence with the Lordg T 
and yet there never was a more rapid rise than 
mine. He did it all, and that, too, without giving 
me the slightest chance of thanking him, for, as I 

■ said, I have no idea, to this very day, who or 
what he was.” 

“And Hopkins?” inquired one of tho guests. 

“ Died six years ago* a second lieutenant, for 
spite of all his friends he could get no higher- So* 
gentlemen* we’ll drink one more health, * The 
little gentleman in the brown coat/ ” 

The story did the admiral good* and he was 
quite himself again* till that unfortunate Major 
Simpkins rase to propose the health of a lady, 
one whom he had known for a long time, 
one who, by her beanty and her wit, was worthy 
of that higher station in society that rumour said 
she would shortly be called upon to till—he 1 
begged to propose the health of Mra, Lake p and 
he might, ho thought, venture to call on their 
, worthy host to return thanks. Then was the 
admiral dull; thou did lie, at one fell draught, 
i drink down the conviction of his folly, and return 
thanks in a speech of almost boyish enthusiasm, 

■ concluding with the public announcement of hi& 
approaching liappinesa. Then did the two-bottle 
and three-bottle men gather round him, and while 
the half-bottle men joined the ladies, did they sit 
long and drink <teoply + 

Why did. he stay? "Why call for more 1 Mrs. 
Lake's surmise must have l>ced right—he was ! 
i drinking her health over again* 

In the drawing-room are the half-bottle men \ 
and the ladies, holding a revel with tea, coffee* ; 
biscuits, and duets, as the consumables Mary 
still finds that Lieutenant Black wood's con versa- ( 
: i tion ia intensely interesting j lie is a grave* 
reserved, young-looking man of fivo-aad-twenty* 
with eyes o£ a singularly changeful expression, 
and a dreamy* yet not vacant look ; a species of 
staring into himself was his failing, when not 
j| actually talking to any one ; “ the look is almost 
luetic in ita soft melancholy” (so at least Mary 
writes to her dearest friend); he h tail and broad 
shouldered, with a slight student-like stoflp j he 
will read ho much— he should not, if it will 
injure hi a health. He will in traduce hie sisters, 
they will be so glad to know Misa Newton and 
her maters. Her sister ia rather eccentric, he says* 


0 yes, she ia rather, but the warmest hearted 
creature that ever breathed; she has been a 
mother to them all—even Henry minds her* cares 
for her. Henry is a medical student j are they as 
wild as she hears they arc! does be know ? Ha 
does not \ he would like to know Henry ; he will 
1 call on him in London j and so on, and so on, till 
. it's time to leave. Alas, time to make the eyes 
look more melancholy than ever! As he takes 
1 his leave, “ Is Miss Newton going to the launch 
to-morrow week?" “Yea,” Singular, Ills sisters 
and his mother are going too; they will meet, 
most likely, and so farewell. 

Mary thinks the evening one of the pleasantest 
she has spent for a long time, and exhibits a 
tendency* while doing her hair, to linger and stare 
vacantly at the opposite wall p where she appears to 
see something that requires attentive examination* 
which perhaps it does, though it may not be on 
tho wall after all. 

The widow sleeps at the admiral'a, and bids the 
girl? “good night "with snch kind patronage 
that they are ready to scream, except Susan, who 
goes with her to her room, there to be squeezed* 
like a sponge, of all the family affairs of which she 
has any knowledge. 

Winks must have wondered what was the 
matter with his mistress, for without so much as a 
single stroke of his soft fur she buries her head on 
her sister's bosom and cries herself to sleep. Poor 
Winks! How much cats and women suffer ia 
this world E 

The launch came off after a week, during which 
Mr. Blackwood had been almost a constant visitor j 
Mary was introduced to Mrs. Blackwood and her 
daughters. 

Why were tho sisters such dear nice girls? 
Why was the mamma such a sweet woman ? Eh* 
Mary? confess. No need, Mary, wo know* per- 
hajis* as well, if not better* than you can tell us* 
But why does Mrs. Blackwood seem as if she were 
determined at any risk to prevent her son speak* 
ing to Maryj why does she talk incessantly— 
eagerly- why command her sons escort home? 
That, we, as well as Mary, leave io time. And 
yet spite of all this, let it be said that when Mary 
reached home that night she had been asked if 
she could love him* and had confessed that she 
could and did. Mary had not much sleep that 
night* neither had licr “ Ellis," as she called him 
to herself again and again. 

When the lieutenant reached home he found 
his mother sitting up for him, a rare thing. They 
were on the best of terms,—he called her, some¬ 
what disrespectfully, “tho old lady*” but the tone 
quite libelled tho words, there was an intensity of 
affection between the two that could be seen at 
the slightest glance. 

i t What, you npi old latly E What 1 a the matter ? 
1 must take a pill after to-day’s excitement—is 
that it ? ” 

“I am not in the mood for joking, Ellis ; I want 
to talk very seriously to you." 

“ Say on, mother. Tin all attention/ 1 

“ Now* Ellis, how far have you gone with Miss 
Newton? “ 

4i How far ?" said Ellis, almost blushing* cer* 
taiuly stammering and hesitating. 
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41 Yet± p Ellis, Low far! ” and forgive me if, having been once young myself, 

ft \Vhy T mother—I asked her to bo mine, 1 * j I say remember your promise.” 

“My God* Ellis ! you don*t mean that* 1 am 1 How could any man sleep after such an inter- 
too cruelly punished* 1 ' ! view as this ? 

“ What do you mean, mother l 1 do mean that 1 f k enntiiuwi-J 

I am engaged to Miss Newton, and that this night 
sho has promised to he my wife. Do you know 
anything against her, mother ? 15 

M Nothing, Ellia f nothing. She is as good as an 
angel can he.” 

His mother was rocking herself to and fro in 
her chair, with her hands before her faces as she 
almost groaned : , 

“Oh t If you had but spoken to me, I could, i 
[' perhaps, have saved you this — and her—poor 
thing—” 

“ Mother, you make me feel mad with anger 
and suspense—I entreat you tell mo what you j 
mean ? ” 

He was kneeling, now, and trying to take 
his mother's hands from before her face ; flhe 
yielded, and looked into his with dry tearless 
eyes and a haggard smile that chilled him to the 
heart* 

“ I cannot tell yon more than this, Ellis, that 
Miss Newton must never be your wife.” 

4 ‘Mother, either you or I are going mail ; you 
say you know nothing against her, and yet you 
say she cannot ho my wife* Why not* 1 ask ? 

Why not, I ask ? ” and he almost screamed his 
questions. 

“For God's sake be calm, Ellia E +i 

“Yes, yes, mother; but why not?” and he 
pressed his hands to his temples* and strode about 
the room in agony. 

“I cannot tell you, Ellis; indeed I cannot— 
dare not,” 

** Now* mother, be reasonable* and answer me," 
and he took her hands in his, and held them as in 
a vice. “ Why cannot Miss Newton bo my wife? 

She is good; well bom; has some little portion. 

What more do yon want 1 lam satisfied ; surely 
you—” 

** Oh, Ellis J you hold me too tightly, I am in 
pain. Forgive me, my dear boy ; but I cannot 
tell yon * n 

44 What then shall I do, mother ? Come, guide 
mo* for I feel that l am stupified* and incapable 
of thought for myself- If you cannot tell me, 
who can ? ” 

“ That T will tell you* Ellis, if you will make 
me a promise to do what I ask—a faithful pro¬ 
mise. 5 ’ 

“ My dear mother, I will promise anything, but 
| to give her up*” 

i “ J will not ask you to do that* but I will ask 
you not to see her again for a week, nor even to 
write.” 

41 1 promise for a whole week, neither to see her, 
write to her, nor send her any message. Arc you 
satisfied ? ” 

“Not yet; you want to know why you cannot 
marry her l M 

“ I do, and therefore make these promises.” 

“Then go to bed now* and corne to me to¬ 
morrow morning at seven for a letter to my agent 
in i^ondou ; take that to him t and he will tell you 
what I cannot tell you. Now* good night, Ellis, 
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CHAFTEU"' IIL 

Ar seven o^clock Lieutenant' Blackwood tos^ 
and Laving obtained the letter started n-t once for 
London, 

Arrived there, Lis' mother's agent and solicitor 
was soon found. The letter seemed to disturb 
him greatly, 

“ I fear I can 1 * manage this matter for you 
io-(1.ay, s ^Le said, after some hesitation. 

'* ItWecc.saary that some documents not in my 
possesion riow should be seen by you, in respect 
tot lie statement your mother wishes me to make. 
I "must .see the party who lias them, but if you 
like to wait here 1*11 send my clerk to arrange an 
interview- with him* Thisj you sec, is an enclosure 
to him from Mrs. Black wood ,* 

He waited while the old gentleman wrote a 
letter and sent his clerk, In about half an hour 
the clerk came back with a gentleman. 


“Oh* Mr. Stephen! it was your father I wanted, 
to see.” 

** I know it* but he could nob come ; he is much 
too unwell to attend to business, 1 ' 

“Step into my"room, will you? Excuse us, 
Mr; Blackwood, a few minutes.” 

The two gentlemen conferred, and Mr, Hamid, 
sent to ask him to come hi* 

‘“This is Mr. Stephen—or, as he is sometimes- 
called, Dr. Stephen—Mr. Blackwood. Kow bis 
lather is the person of whom I spoke as possessing. 
■ the papers, and it will bo necessary to go to bis 
bouse, some few miles from here, and he can’t be 
seen till to-morrow/" 

“ You know the nature of the matter hi ques¬ 
tion, Mr* Hamid V 9 

“Xot ipiitc ; but still T make a guess from the 
tone of your mother's letter that it admits no 
delay “that is, no unnecessary delay—still ]>r. 
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be too 1a te* Better give this other gentleman 
yours, Jenkins ► bo eau N t keep them both from 
whistling, though it N s likely be may one.” 

“Will you go, Mr- Blackwood? ” 

“ Gj certainly; tho spice of clangor is always a 
seasoning I like* 1 * 

“UoniCj then,” 

They entered fho prisoner's room preceded by j 
Jenkins. 

“ Well, Jenkins, have you seen the Governor? JT | 

H Yes, sir, lie is particularly engaged and cannot 
oome for at least an hour." 

“ He sent no apology ? ?t 

“Yes, sir, he said he was exceedingly sorry, 
but Lord Wellington was with hfra, and he 
couldn't leave." 

ts No* no p certainly not That will do, Jenkins, 
you may retire. Now, gentlemen, what is your 
news of tho world outside ? 5P 

Jenkins left the room and left the door open, 
with an expressive look at the Doctor. 

s ‘I have not much news, Mr* Copeland; you 
most permit me to introduce a friend. Lieutenant 
Blackwood, of her Majesty's ship, the Terrible. 

“Blackwood 3 Blackwood I I seem to recollect 
the name ; strange—T cannot re cal it—it seems to 
please me, I have some pleasant sensations at the 
sound of the name ; X seem to know your face, 
young man, too ; let me look at you.” 

He rose from his seat, and, putting his hand on 
Blackwood's shoulder, Jed him to the window and 
looked into his face earnestly, 

“No, no + I am getting old, I cannot rocal your 
face or name. All, sir, when you are as old in 
years and sufferings as I am, you will find your 
memory getting feeble. sp 

He went hack to his seat and sat rocking him¬ 
self backwards and forwards, evidently trying to 
recollect something in connection with the name 
and face of hia visitor, but as evidently failing. 

“ I must give it up. No* I cannot tell. I have 
been robbed, in this vile place, of all that makes a 
man—the persecutions I have undergone have 
affected my mind, X sometimes think ; and for what 
a small offence I aiu .shut up here like a wild 
beast 1 ” 

“What was the nature of the offence, if I might 
ash such a question ? hJ said the Lieutenant. 

“ Do you really want to know, Mr. Blackwood? 
Does he, Doctor ? ” 

“I think so, lie is interested, I brought him 
with me because I thought you'd like to see a new 
face/ 3 

“ Let me see, let me sec/ 1 and he began to 
stride about the room. “Let me see. Ah3 I 
have it. What am X here for ? Is that your 
question ? I will tell you, but first let me close 
this door. I don't care to have my secrets 
talked of amongst the hol'd outside* bond or free, ” 

Ho tried to shut the door and fasten it, but the 
keejwr bad put in action a secret catch that held 
tho lock so that the door though shut, remained 
unfastened* 

“ Why am I here ? "Why liavc T spent three- 
aufbtweuty years in this place? Why have 1 lost 
all—everything—■hope—love—peace? Ah, why? 
Do I know ? Yes, I do know, 1 call to mind 
the day as if it wore yesterday, that saw my down* 


fall. 1 am a prisonci here because I know too 
much, I was a slave of the lamp, 1 bowed down 
and worshipped knowledge, and she smiled on 
me, I knew too much, and too little—too much 
for those who have confined me—too little for 
myself Look at this—bids is tho secret of my 
confinement here/* and he drew from his breast a 
piece of paper, which served as tho envelope to 
another, on which was a carefully drawn sketch 
of some machine. “But for this piece of paper I 
should be free, I could gain my liberty by its 
destruction, and yet it is the work of my own 
hand—every line, every figure is the work of hours 
and hours passed in toil and labour* Shall I 
destroy it? No* no t —ten times no!” and he 
raised his voice as if disputingn “ I cannot,— 
will not; look sir* well—well at ifc; ,p and he 
leant over the lieutenant, who had spread out the 
paper on the table before Mm, “ Yon do not 
understand it* Eh ?" 

“ No* not at all. It’s quite a puzzle to mo* 
It's neither ship, nor carriage : I can't tell what 
it is.” 

“Ah, man, man, thou hast no faith in thyself, 
none in thine own power ! Where else can wo 
travel than on the earth and on the sea ? Is there 
no type of motion in nature but tho fish and the 
beast ? ]P 

“Birds,” suggested the lieutenant, 

“Birds! True—birds. Thia* sir, is a bird* 

ei'oatcd by the human brain 3 t# 

“An aerial machine, in fact* Mr. Copeland/ 
said the lieutenant* with a scarcely concealed pity 
in his smile, 

“Yes, spite of your pity* it is; spito of your 
pity* I said, sir/* 

He stretched out his right hand like a bird's 
daw* and continued : 

“Look at me, I am not now like a mad man, 
an enthusiast, an egotist ; and yet I tell you that 
what you smile at in pity to-day will be the ordi¬ 
nary fact of years to come! How 1 simple, how 
beautiful, are the laws of Nature! How grossly 
neglectful of her teachings am mm* It excites 
me—me, a philosopher—to think how grossly 
even the wisest neglect this great hook. Ah, 
young man, I was young once, full of hope and 
ambition, and now 1 am here; and all because 
men have neglected Nature. Man's most ardent 
aspiration is for power, he envies the swift-footed 
deer, the agile fisli, and trios by imitations of their 
actions to gain their powers. Doca he succeed ? 
No ; most assuredly no. And why ? But because 
ho will not, in his blindness, learn to distinguish, 
between the essential and the accidental He 
takes the bird on the water, and he forms, by 
imitation, his oars 3 with all tho defects of its inter¬ 
mittent stroke : he forgets that the bird is some¬ 
thing more than a swimming machine* it ia a 
living, walking* eating, and egg-hatching machine 
—the foot serves its purpose towards all these 
ends* and all well—but inair wants, for hia pur¬ 
pose, a machine that needs but to serve one end* 
that of swimming only ; the wheel, then* and not 
the oar, should be Ids instrument of progression. 
Whenever man desires progress, the wheel must 
grant him his desire. They used to represent 
Fortune us a blind goddess with a wheel, and to 
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■ speak of the upa and downs of life as the results 
of the turning of this wheel i it is a true figure^ 
hut half its meaning is lost without the knowledge 
that the wheel is the true type of human progress* 
Fortune comes with her wheel as a gift to benefit j 
all mankind* If I want to express power* mate¬ 
rial power* that which gives the civilised, man the 
advantage of the barbarian, I must take the wheel 
aa its embodiment” 

He was prowling up and down the apartment 
with rapid strides as he gave utterance to his 
thoughts, Ins hands alternately stretched nut, 
while at intervals he passed them over his brow 
and eyes, as though some thin veil clouded his 
inward sight. 

" The heavens are full of vast invisible imma¬ 
terial wheels—suns and planets are but parts of a 
grand system of wheels—the whole heaven is one 
vast dial of which men see nothing but the motion 
of some few bright points, indicators of time—the 
wheels within wheels of the prophet whose outer 
circles were so high that they were dreadful—~ 
what arc they with their eyes, their ceaseless revo¬ 
lutions, but expressions of a divine power ? Who 
reads and knows what Newton has found and 
thought, and does not foci that these wheels are 
so high, they are dreadful ? 

“Yes* sir, yes, 1 know that human power over ! 
nature, over time, and distance—must be the 
result of continuous circular motion ; by it he 
shall travel the stormy sea faster than the whale ; 
by it course the laud with swifter, surer foot than 
any of its inhabitants, and by it he shall yet cleave 
the air with swifter wing than that of any of the 
fowls of heaven ? I know it* sir, I know it. 
Continuous, circular motion is the key to that 
secret which Icarus perished in the effort to solve— 
the key to that problem which has battled man 
since the first thought of power dawned upon his 
mind—-I know it, and I am here— here—I, who 
so loved liberty that T spent a life in seeking 
wings, am now a poor prisoned captive, more un¬ 
happy than any of my feathered prisoners who 
taught me the secret of their power* I feel some¬ 
times that I shall go mad 3 Mad: ’With my 
misery.” 

The Lieutenant glanced at his companion* and 
their eyes met. 

“ Quite, ” said the doctor, in answer to his look 
of inquiry, 

The prisoner seated himself at the tabic* and 
gazed at his sketch, 

“Can you explain it to me!” said the Lieuten¬ 
ant* “ I really should like to understand it.” 

i( No, I cannot and will not. I have determined 
that iny secret shall die with me, I could fly, 
like a bird, if T had but time and liberty. I have | 
made to the government of this country an offer 1 
to construct an engine of war so terrible that it* 1 
possession should insme victory. I am here in i 
consequence. What the eagle is amongst the 1 
beasts, that should the nation possessing this 
become amongst men. I am hero ! They feared 
me—unable* unwilling* to aid me in my plans— 
fearful of my betraying my secrets to enemies, 
they have placed me hero ! What wore the ty¬ 
rannies of the bastille to this? I clioke with rage 
when I think of it! I Lave sought ]>eath r He 

will not come. I nm&t live on and on this weaiy 
life* 1 sometimes think of what I could have 
done with liberty. I see the crowd around me, 
gazing with brutish wonder at me and my creation* 

I see the select few coating to me looks of sympathy 
and hope* I mount the platform—I set in action 
the secret springs of life within it. It rises—I 
rise with it—the crowd gets smaller—the earth 
sinks beneath me—now* for the critical time—I 
will to go north or south* against the wind ; once 
more I touch my hidden springs, and steadily, yet 
swiftly, 1 move as I will, my triumph is com¬ 
plete ! I descend amid the cheers of a convinced 
multitude* and accept the homage of a grateful 
nation 3 " 

The old man had risen, and was now standing 
in an attitude full of dignity, bowing to the mul¬ 
titude his fancy had called up : he turned and 
saw on the faces of hie auditors a Smile almost of i 
contempt, certainly of pity. 

4 4 Ah ! ah I My God ! Alas my dreams J I 
am a captive here I You laugh at me— you 
laugh ! ” and he stretched his hands out rapidly, 
one after the other. “You laugh—and at me I 
Yon forget that the eagle has claws and beak as 
well as wings 3 You forget* and laugh at me I 
Thus do 1 punish the insult.” 

With a wild scream he threw himself forward 
on the doctor's throat, his band stretched out like 
the claw' of a bird. The doctor had no time to 
use hi a whistle* the dutch was so utterly uncx- 1 
jutted ; his companion* however whistled shrilly* 
and the keepers rushing in took him off with seme 
difficulty. 

“Now, sir, this won't do* Why canH you let 

the gentleman qione, eh ? ” The man spoke as if 

speaking to a disobedient child, 

“ He—they both laughed at me—both—and 
the prisoner's eyes glared fiercely on his visitors. 

Meantime the doctor had recovered a little com¬ 
posure. 

“You’d better go, gentlemen, we shall have all 
we ean do to hold him while you’re here/' 

They left the room and went to another to wait 
the arrival of one or the other of the keepers- 

“ You've upset him for a week, doctor, you 
have. He seems to have made you a little pale/' 

“ Yes* he got his hands on my throat. ,f 

“If it hadn’t been for my whistle, sir* your 
friend here would have fared badly.” 

“ Yes., the attack was so sudden that I feared 
for hia life.” 

“ Not more than I did,” said the doctor; £I how¬ 
ever* we’re well out of it What have you done 
with him ? ” 

“01 he’s all right, now, he’s got a strait waist- 
l coat on, and strapped to hia bed.” 

“ Was it not rather unwise of you, doctor* to 1 
i urge seeing him when yen hoard how he was ? 

1 Beside, I don't see what you have gained. ” 

! “No, I dare say not. He J a a patient of my 
father’s, and he desired me to see him ; on my 
report of his state he will be able to administer to 
him any medicine he may seo necessary. What 
do you think now of the chains 1 ” 

44 Still the same ; I should like the active fierce- 
! ness of yonder man wo have just left better than 

1 the dreadful misery that I saw some suffering- ” 
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They reached the doctor’s home, and early next 
morning the Lieutenant was informed that he 
could see the old gentleman, 

“ Are you going out, Hr. Stephen ?” 

M No, I (shall be hero an hour or two yet ; l 
may be wanted,” 

The Lieutenant stood outside the door for 1 
awhile, wondering what could ho the nature of the 
-communication the old doctor would make to 
him. He entered the room. 

About an hour afterwards the bell was rung 
'violently, and the younger medical man rushed 
into his father's room. 

“ Take him away, 1 ’ said the old man* “ and 
bleed him; he has had a alight fit*” 

CHAPTER IV- 

f * So Blackwood has exchanged into the- Bulldog* 
and gone off to the West Indies this morning , J> 
said the Admiral to his daughters, as they sat at 
breakfast. 

n It’s a mistake, papa, surely*” said Ellen. 

l- No, I waa told it by one of the dockyard 
people* who saw him go off in the shore boat, with 
his chests—‘What^ the matter, Mary? What's 
■the matter with you ? ” 

Mary had nearly fallen from her chair, in a 
; swoon* 

“ Gone, did you say, papa. ? 3t said Ellen. 

“ Gone, yes, gome, but what's the matter with 
your sister ? ” 

“ There's nothing the matter, papa, nothing— 
I am quite well, thank you,” and in proof o£ the 
.assertion, she went off into a fit of violent 
■hysterical, weeping. 

-•Hi take care of her, papaj she's ill, I can 
rsee." 

** Have the doctor then at once, ” 

** No* not yet ; let her go into my room.” 

Her sister took her away and the old gentleman 
sat down to hie paper, wondering much as to the 
constitution of woman’s mind. 

** God bless me, it is not possible she cares for 
that fellow Black wood Now I come to think ol 
it, I did notice that he was here oftener than some 
of them—I must ask Ellen.’' 

Mary soon recovered, and upon some pretext, 
Susan was dismissed* 

“ My dear Mary, what makes you so ill ? Tell 
me, is there mere than I know in this ? Tell me— 
your mother—dearest,” And Mary, so solicited, 
told her sister-mother all, how on the evening of 
the launch he had told her he loved her, and how 
she had confessed she loved him; and that was 
only four days ago ; and he had neither sent nor 
written, she had heard nothing of him, and then 
to hear this, not that he was going, but actually 
ffom t to that dreadful climate, without a word. It 
was Cruel—terribly cruel. Would Ellen see hia 
mother, hie sisters—she should die if she did not 
hear something of him. 

Elion asked her if she had told anyone—yes, 
she had written to Rather. 

What had nhe said 1 

Why, she had told her all about it, and about 
him* 

“Why not to me* Mary, eh ?" 

“ I don't know, Ellen, but since you laughed at 


me about him, I was afraid you didn't like him 
and might say aomothing. ,, 

“I shall bite my tongue out some day, and 
then I shall be able to have _ my sister's coiifu 
deuce,” said Ellen, grimly. 

“ No, dearest, I don’t mean that* but I could 
not bear just then to tell anybody that could aay 
anything about it; it 1 ® so different* too* is writing 
about it. ” 

“There, then*! 11 forgive you* child. Now, 
what do you want me to do ? ” 

“To learn something, dearest. Is it not dreadful 
for him to have left me like this ? It he bad only 
said a word, or written a line, I could have borne 
it* but now—” 

Weep* Mary, weep—tears are the rain that 
keep cool the heart scorched by the hot sun of 
agony, and save its seeds of good from utter 
destruction. 

Ellen placed Susan in charge of Mary, with a 
Command, not to talk at all, and went to Mr®, 
Blackwood's at once* 

“Mamma is in her room. Miss Newton,” said 
one of the pale young ladies she had seen the day 
of the launch. “Ellis has only left to-day, and 
she does not sob anyone.” 

( * She will see me 1 think, if yon tell her I wish 
to see her particularly.” 

“ I don’t think so, she has said so positively she 
is not to be disturbed . 11 

“My dear Mias Blackwood, I must see your 
mother to day ; before I leave this house, too, if I 
stay till midnight, / toiit&t hft*. ” 

Ellen said this in a tone and with an air that 
left no doubt as to her intention to stay, and began 
to take off her cloak and bonnet. 

E1 "Well, I will do what you ask, and see momma, 
but I must aay I think it cruel of you to force an 
interview now, in such grief as hers.” 

“ I mean no offence to your mother, I do not 
want to pain her, but see her I must and will*” 

Miss Blackwood left the room* and after a 
quarter of an hour's absence came’■back . 

“Mamma says it is impossible she should see I 
you* she is so ill and quite unable to bear an 
interview with any one now.” 

“ T am sorry, too* but I shall and must see her 
—and alone—my griefs ore as great as hera* 
though they take a different form. See her I will 
■ —I will wait her time—stay here all day—but I 
must see her/' 

Patience and perseverance carried the day* 
Ellen, after two hours' waiting, wo® shown into 
Mrs. Blackwood's room. She was lying down on 
tlic sofa, terribly altered since Ellen had soon her 
last; her voice was weak and hollow, her eyes 
sunken and rod with weeping. 

“ I have to apologise for forcing myself upon 
you now* Mrs* Blackwood, but the matter admits 
of no delay—you are aware* perhaps, that your I 
sun, on Thursday last, proposed to my slater* and 
was accepted by her ? ” L 

“ I am.” I 

“Now I ask you, as his mother* do you con- t 
aider his conduct justifiable in leaving her thus, 
without a word of any kind, without the slightest 
explanation ? Don't you til ink it places my sister 
in a very dreadful position ?” 
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“I do—I pity her from my heart.” 

“I want something more for her thaw pity; I 
■want help* anil I ash yon whether or not you can 
i explain this extraordinary and apparently brutal 
i eon Jack” 

“I cannot-—now. 11 

“ *—If yon know anything you are bound 

to do him justice* and show pity to her by an 
explanation*” 

" I cannot,” 

" AVhy not?” 

1 i Miaa Newton, I am weak and exhausted by 
grief, t cannot and will sot attempt to offer an 
explanation of my serfs conduct; he Is respon¬ 
sible, and not L It ia for him to justify himself, 
not for me . n 

“ Yon will not then aid mo to comfort my sister 
in any way ?” 

“ I would indeed if I Could, but what can I say 
or do ?—he has gone—” 

s *Did he leave no message, no letter with any 
one ; a note might be lost, do you know—” 

“X don't know of any note or letter having been 

sent. 

" Nor left ? n And Ellen eyed the lady keenly, 
as with blushing face and stammering lips she 
answered the question, 

“Hot of any Mb 1 ’ 

" Your son, then, left with neither yon nor his 
sisters any token, letter, or message of any 
kind t ” 

f *My son loft nothing with cither of his 
■: sisters.” 

* s Nor with you ? Y&tt f ” said Ellen, eagerly. 
*'iSy son left nothing with me that concerns 
Mias Newton.” 

“Nothing for her—my sister—Mias Mary 
1 Newton ? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then, Madam,” said the sister-mother, roused 
j Into indignant anger. “1 must believe one of two 
things 2 cither that your soil is an unmitigated 
scoundrel, or that yon are giving utterance to a 
deliberate falsehood I know hitn ; I do not 
believe that he could do what you say he has 
done.” 

She left the room and went home, and it would 
have been hard for any spectator could he have 
seen the two faces side by side that night upon 
the pillow, to my which was the more un¬ 
happy. There was one other face that lay polo 
and ghastly on its sleepless pillow, and thought 
and argued the night long. 

“ What else could I do? Poor girl f poor girl! 
Yet what could 1 do? May God forgive me the 
lie I have told this day, and spare others the 
misery I now Suffer.” 

CHAFTElt V. 

“ MY dearest Ellen, what is the matter with 
your sister ? pich&rd tells me that she was taken 
unwell yesterday after hearing the news that 
Lieutenant Blackwood had sailed. I hope there's 
nothing sorious between them ; 1 hope she-a 

not going to be ill; it would be so inconve¬ 
nient tn put ofi the marriage now, dearea t> would 
it not, 1 have all my things ready, and have given 
uiy Landlady a month's notice.” 


“ It would be very inconvenient to you to 
have the marriage put off, I believe, Mrs. Lake . rf 

“It would* indeed, my dear ; but about Lieu¬ 
tenant Blackwood and your sister, ie there—or i 
lather, was there, I ought to say—anything seri¬ 
ous between them ? ” 

** So,” thought Ellen, “this tattler must come 
in and kam all* and tear Mary’s heart to pieces for 
her amusement. Not if I know it or can help it , n 
said her heart* 

"Whatever there wasj Mrs* Lake, is a family 
matter, and a matter for her family only* You are ' 
not yet a member.” 

“ No, but I so soon shall be, dearest, that— M 

" Mrs. Lake, when you arc a member of our 
family, you'll have a right to know anything relat¬ 
ing to it; till then, I am my own mistress in all 
matters*" 

" Oh very well* dearest Ellen*” said the lady, 
with a sweet smile, sS I can ask your father,” 

“ I>o as you please* Mrs. Lake." 

** I mean to now, and, by-and-bye,. a little 
more.” 

Ellen hated a quarrel, and now she had said 
her mind retired from contest 

Of course Mrs. Lake heard all that the Admiral 
knew of his daughter's position, and it was little 
enough. Ellen would not tell him more, and Mary 
was silence itself; every reference to the subject 
drove her to her room in tears, and. so it waa not 
often mentioned after the first few days* 

The preparations for the wedding filled up their 
time, and, in due course* Mrs. Lake became the 
wife of the Admiral; the happy couple went to 
London while Henry stayed at heme with his 
sisters. He came only the day before the wedding* 
and it was two days after before he could get a 
quiet chat with Ellen alone ; the younger sisters 
and the servants had gone to bed, and Ellen and her 
brother were sitting up, bo indulging his student- 
like habits of smoking and drinking half-and-half; 
she sitting, looking thoughtfully, at the tire, and 
stroking the smooth white fur of the purring 
Wihks. 

“ I say, old lady, what’s up with Felly ? She's 
ns dull os a mute—-quite the Ophelia touch, if she 
let her hair down.” 

“ She's not well.” 

“ No, I suppose not* or she’d not look like that; 
has she get a heart complaint, the scarlet fever, 
or the blue devils*—which ? There's a host of 
blue and rod coats about here*” 

Foor Ellen badly wanted a confidant, and 
Henry* with all his rough ways and slang expres¬ 
sions, was an old familiar of hers* so she told him \ 
aU about her sister's disappointment and the 
treatment she had experienced at the hands of 
Mr. Blackwood* and ended her narration by break¬ 
ing down and crying heartily in her brother's 
arms. 

“ Oh s I have been half mad* Henry, with that 
wretched woman coming here, and poor Mary—■ 1 ■ 

I've not known what to do with myself, and now 
that you've come, and Fyo told you, it is such a 
relief to my mind, you can't tclL” 

Henry hud lilted Ellen ou to his knee, and she 
sat there twisting his hair about in a rdlcctive, 
objectless kind of w r ay_ 
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* ( I^oor old girl,” sard He, kissing her, “ poor old 
girl; and you’ve been worrying yourself to death* 
have yen* ok? What do you say this felloe s 
pame is ? pf 

ft Blackwood." 

He took out his little note-book and entered— 
“Blackwood, first lieutenant/’ 

“ What ship ? p1 

“ BulLDog." 

“ Jamaica? 

“ Yes," 

I i Lieutenant Blackwood* first lieutenant of the 
Bull-Dog* at Jamaica- Is that it ?" 

“Yes; but what are yon writing it down 
for?” 

* 1 Only to remember it p that's all. Now find me 
the list of vessels out of father's study j it's on the 
table.” 

II What for t What can you want with it at 
this time of night ? " 

“ You go and find it, and Ill tell you—that’s 
it p let me see it* Look here, Ellen, the Janus 
goes to-morrow—” 

“Goes to-morrow, Henry; well, what then? 
I am sleepy and stupid* or else you are/ 5 

41 Not at a11* sister, not at alL The case lies in 
a mit-ehell; this Blackwood grossly insults my 
Eiater by his silonoo ; I feel it my duty to oposv his 
mouth. He f s in Jamaica—I m hero ; he can't 
come home, so I must go to him,” 

“ ' Open his mouth?’" 

“ Ycs N dear, I have read that in cases of lock¬ 
jaw of this kind* a quarter of an ounce of lead ex¬ 
hibited from the muzzle of a pistol, at twelve paces 
distance, is a good remedy. I have also heard that 
the rapid motion of two feet six of polished steel 
before the person of the patient lias boon found 
efficacious, but that is almost entirely a foreign 
practice. My patient will have his choice of the 
treatment.* 

“ You don't mean to fight him, Henry ? " said 
Ellen, her face deadly pale. 

“ Exactly, my dear sister. Docs this scoundrel 
suppose that, because my father's an old man, he's 
to play tricks with my sisters? Hell hold a very 
different opinion before long, if I know anything 
of hair-triggers or small sword." 

“You must net—indeed you must not—go, 
Henry. If he should kill you* what should we 
do?” 

“ My dear, he’ll not kill me ; perhaps I shall 
kill him. There* now, don’t say another word; 
get my things ready at once, I'm off the first thing 
in the morning. I can get a passage over on 
board the Janus. Now, don't go yet, Ellen; promise 
me not to tdl the girb till I'm gene, and then 
don’t say what I've gone for. I have gone to see 
him, you understand I ” 

“ 1 understand well enough, Henry, but you 
must not go. You will kill mo if you do/* She 
came up to hi id, laid her hand on his arm and re¬ 
peated, ** You will kill me it you go.” 

“ Kill you* Ellon I What do you mean, now? 
Is your sister's honour nothing to you—her Buffer¬ 
ings nothing? I shall kill myself if I stop. Ill 
hunt this fellow down as I would a wild beast, 
and he is nothing better to treat a girl in this 
way/* 


“ Henry p he's no wild beasts Ho lias done what 
is light ; I know he is incapable of a base action* 
His mother has some message for Mary, I feel con¬ 
vinced. He is not to blame/' 

“Why* Ellon, you surprise mo, to have you 
defend a man thus, who bas put this alight upon 
your family l ” 

“ I do assure you that I know Mr* Blackwood is 
incapablo of any action unbecoming a gentleman. 
His mother is in fault; you shall see her, and 
make her confess it." ' 

“ We can’t rmdetz women do anytliing, Ellen, I 
will, if yon like, sec her, and ask her again if she 
has any letter or message from him to Mary; if 
she has, and will give it up, and the explanation it 
offers is satisfactory, I will not go. II she will not 
give it up ? or if the explanation is unsatisfactory N 
I shall go. The Janus leaves in the morning, I 
may overtake her in one of tho sloops, if I start 
before night, But tdl me one thing, Ellen* what 
makes you so pale ?—what makes you wish me not 
to go ? Why do you defend a person such as this* 
who has wronged your pet, Mary ? Why* eh ? 
Come, tell me, Ellen.” lie was holding both her 
hands* and reading her face as he asked these ques¬ 
tions half-playfully, half-seriously, “Ellen, Ellon* 
I say, what aiEs you ? ” She had sunk upon his 
breast, and was weeping hysterically, 

“ Ellen do you— is it poa&ible that you care for 
—that you loved this man ! My God I what a 

scoundrel ho is—two of my sis—- +p 

She started up from him as if stung. 

“ No, Henry, no ; you wrong him—you wrong 
mo + He’s no scoundrel—he is the truest gentle¬ 
man I ever saw. I never hoard a word from 
his lips that might pain any one* his actions are 
gentleness itself; and I am assured he has some 
good motive in thus leaving. Indeed you wrong 
him/’ 

“If I wrong him, what shall I think of you, 
siater Ellen ? ” said her brother, sternly. 

** I do not care what you think* He has 
never breathed to me a word that any woman 
might not have heard from her friend, he haa never 
talked of love to me ; but he alone* of the men 
I have seen in my father’s house, treated me as 
a reasonable being,—as one possessed of soul and 
; sympathies. I know I have not personal beauty 
like Mary, and I always felt it when with other 
men; but* with him, I never felt the want of it* 
—never longed for it* w 
“ You love this man V* 

“Ido—I am not ashamed—he realises all the 
dreams of my girlhood, and I am not a&hamad to 
love ao noble a man. Henry, I have loved you— 
been a mother to yon m a boy—a sister, a friend* 
I know you love me, you know how much I love 
you* and yet I tell you that much as I love you, 
I fear his fall as much as yours if yon should 
meet." 

“ And thk man was engaged to my sister ! 
Kty me, my GolI !—pity me t ST 

“Pity me, Henry—pity mo! You will not 
tell my secret—you will not shame mo? My 
God 1 what shall l do ? Oh, Henry l pity me— 
say you wiU not betray me, for God's sake 1" 
“My poor dear lister, you should know me 
| better. I could not betray yon* 1 pity you from 
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my soul, Come* dearest, let me take you to your 
room*" 

Be led her* exhausted and unresisting* away, 
and, stopping at her door* kissed her tenderly. 

“Your secret is safe with me, Ellen-” 

“ Yon will not go without seeing me ? Promise 
it—you will see Ins mother* and let me know 
what she says. You will, Henry ? p> 

“ I will* Kelly—so good night* sister." 

When Heniy returned from Mrs, Blackwoods, 
he found the sisters had changed places, Mary 
waa nurse, and Ellen was the patient; the violent 
emotions of the preceding evening and the previous 
exhaustion had made her seriously ill, so ill that 
she could not leave her room, and thither Henry 
went to relate the result of his interview with 
Mrs. Blackwood. 

“ I want to talk to Henry a little, Mary." 

“Not much, dear* the doctor said it was had 
for you. 1 shan't let you have more than ten 
minutes.^ 

“ What did she say ?" asked Ellen, eagerly. 

“Lie down* then* like a good girl* and HI tdl 
yon.” 

“ There now—-what ? JJ 

“She has no message, packet, or letter of any 
kind*" 

“And you Believe her ?” 

“No; but what can I do? She would not see 
me at first* but 1 insisted, and she said as decidedly 
as she could that she had nothing. I said that 1 
should proceed to Jamaica and demand an expla¬ 
nation—she knew what I meant, for she turned 
ghastly pale, and muttered * God help mc! T and 
then she turned to me and said, as if driven to 
desperation, ‘ You must do as you please, air ; my 
soil left nothing with mo lor Miss Newton, ’ I did 
not believe her, still I could hut go, and as I went 
I heard her mutter, 4 God be merciful to my poor 
EBis l 1 I'm puzzled to know what at all means." 

" You don't believe* then, that he went without 
leaving some explanation, Henry ? You don’t 
believe what his mother said J " 

“ 1 do nut, Ellen ; still I can't do anything but 
go now. tp 

“Promise mo one thing, Henry-—only one 
thing." 

“ Well i" 

“ You won't— You will try and get from him 
an explanation without violence ? You will treat 
him—" 

“I will treat him, Ellen, as a gentleman. Ho 
must deserve this, or he would not have won your ! 
love." 

“ And you’ll not betray me ?" 

“ Quite safe* Ellen/' and he touched 1 m heart* 

“ Can't you wait tLU father comes ? Can't you 1 
write to him ? " 

“Neither, Ellen; 1 should lose the Janrn, and 
have to wait a fortnight more. No ; Pm off this 
evening; yon car tell one of the servants where 
to find my things, .So, good-bye* old lady ! ” 

How flho held him in her arms, and looked into 
his eyes eagerly* an if to read whether It wan pos¬ 
sible that the brother she loved so much would 
bring death to the man she loved yet more. He 
left her at last, and it is hardly to bo wondered at , 


that when the doctor came, an hour after Henryk 
departure that evening, he pronounced the fever 
considerably heightened* and blamed them for 
having suffered her to see her brother. 

How little the good old man who stood by her 
bedside knew of the cause of that flushed face and 
those muttered words + 

But of all illnesses there is an end* one way or 
another: either death comes and kindly takes the 
| burden from the sufferer's back, or else he is 
I driven off and health binds another burden but 
j the firmer. 

Ellen recovered* She was young, strong* and 
had a strong will, and recovered—how much 
rather she would have died she alone knew. She 
was quite well now, rather more grim, and fonder 
of Winks than ever. 

The newly married couple came home, and Mrs, 

| Newton's peculiar genius for economising speedily 
developed itself. 

“You know* my dear/ 1 site said to EElon* 
“ your father is not a young man ; to insure his 
: life would be a great expense, and besides he*B 
stout, and has rather a tendency to apoplexy, I 
think, so that it is my duty to make some provi¬ 
sion for myself in case anything should happen. 
Now, I really think that we might do with one 
leas servant; that maid of yours is rather imperti¬ 
nent and not much use* so I gave her notice 
yesterday." 

“ You gave her a month’s' warning, Mrs. New¬ 
ton! And without consulting me?" said the 
astonished, Ellen. “ Bisroiss my servants S ” 

“O l no, dear* not pour servants—imy servants*" 

“ I shall speak to my father immediately," 

“Do, my dearest Ellen; he will, I am sure* 
agree with me." 

What chance had poor Ellen* or her sisters* 
against this new mother* who had, from twelve- 
o'clock at night till eight o'clock in the morning, 
to mould the easy Mr. Newton to her views* white 
half an hour at dinner was all they could obtain* 
and then not alone. So their maid went* and the 
girls dressed each other* and wondered what 
next. 

They didn’t wait long. A fly drove up to the 
door one day about a week after the servant’s dte 
missal* and out of it came a stout, elderly lady 
and a young gentleman with red hair* a violent, 
pug nose, and a face terribly covered with 
freckles* 

“ What now 1 ** said Mary at the window. “I 
suppose it + s Fanny’s mother come to ask why she's- 
to go." 

“ It hardly looks like it. Theresa another cab 
with boxes behind, and all of them are being carried 
into the hall. I must go and sec what it means." 

“01 rny dearest Ellen, I'm 00 glad you're coma 
out. This is my mamma* and this my brother, 1 ' 
said the newly made wife. “Sites going to stay 
with me a little while." 

“ How do you do, Miss ?" said the stout lady* 
Mrs. Bates* “I hope 1 see you well-—Fm charmed 
to see my daughter's now home + Have you any 
silver* Catherine dear ? this man's waiting to be 
paid/' 

“Dear me! i have none. Perhaps* EUcn* 
dearest, you have—will you lend me some ? " 
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Ellen |kulI the man hia faro, and thou ushered 
them into the dining-room* 

“ That is Susan, mother, and the other is poor 
Mary.” 

iS Glad to see you, Miss,” a aid Mrs. Bates to 
Susan, H and yon, too, my dear Miss Mary* I've 
heard of that unfortunate affair o£ Mr. Black¬ 
wood, my dear, you have my sympathy, T was 
twice served in that way before 1 married Mr, ; 
Bates, my dear.” 

“Now, Eden, dear, which room can mamma j 
have while she stays ? I think that the room yon 
girls sleep in now would be the best, and then 
Charley could have the little dressing eloact that 
leads out of it, you know;” 
u There is the spare room,” 

“That I use as a dressing-room, Ellen, dear*” 
But why waste my readers 1 patience—have not 
the sorrows of Lovell been written by a great 
master? It is enough. Admiral Newton married 
Mrs. Luke, and Mrs* Lakeys mamma and her 
brother lived in the house—what need to say how ■ 
the monthly dinner became bi-monthly, and with 
Mrs, Bates at the table—then a tri-monthly 
dinner, and then disappeared from the list of 
feasts altogether* What need to relate that out 
of the savings of the Admiral's household expenses 
Master Bates was sent to a most expensive classical 
academy ? What need to say that the two girls 
endured all that two high-spirited girls could 
endure under the reign of such tyrants, and only 
waited for the arrival of their brother to discuss 
-some plan by which to escape an. existence only 
endured so long as there was hope of its coming 
to a speedy end. 

They watched and waited for Henry, and 
Henry at last came, and they felt wlien they saw 
his sunburnt face at the door, that the time of 
their deliverance was at hand. 

(Jto to continued,) 
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Hu had news-—some good—some bad—he 
would mb. Ellen alone. 

41 But do toll too one thing,” said Mary, "you 
found him well ? Alive ? You surely have some¬ 
thing to toll 

"1 found him alive, Mary, and what I have to 
tell, EUen shall tell you . n And with a sad heart 
Mary left them. 

*‘ You found him alive* Henry, He la not 
alive now? I know it—I saw it in your face, 
when you told Mary am” And Ellen heaved a 
great sigh, and, as far ae human hearts can break, 
her heart was broken then. She was rigid as a 
At one—her heart was dead. No bears—no groans 
—only an impatient wear mess of the thought 
that she must live. Her love had died, and 
without a tear she buried him m her heart. 

“Yes* Ellen, he ia death He was, as you said* 
A3 fine a fellow as ever breathed ; I heard nothing 
but good of him while in the Island or on board* 
He was down with the fever when I got there, 
and forbidden to see anyone* I told the physician 
attending him 1 wanted to see him in a case of 


life and death, and would not permit myself a 
moment longer than was necessary. He seemed 
vexed at my persistence, and said he would let me 
know next day. I called, and he gave me leave* 
and told me his fate wag scaled—he must die, I 
went to his lodgings* saw him, and told him who 
I was ; he felt for my hand and took it. 

?* 4 Shc sent you—God blegs her ] Poor Alary! 1 

“ *NV I said, 1 she only knew I ivas coming 
after I started. I came here to ask some oxplana- 
tion of your leaving as you did + J 

14 He rose up in the bed with a wild, surprised 
look* and said t 

41 ^She does not know* Explanation ? Oh, my 
God E Mother* what have you done ? You have 
killed me 1 I left a letter with my mother-to give 
her, it explains alL’ 

" s She has not had it—your mother denies it— 
she says she lias no letter* Tell me what the 
letter contained, * 

“He looked at mo, as if recovering from a 
trance— 

“ 4 Mother ! Ob, mother ! mother ! f 

" + 1 beseech you* sir* tell me what shall I say 
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to my sister whose happiness: you have blighted— 
I meant to force you to do it had I found you well 
—-finding you thus, I entreat you, let me know, 1 '*’ 
14 He sank down on the bed, atill muttering 
* Oh mother* mother J Poor Mary 1 Mother, you 
have hilled my poor Mary! T 

“ It was very painful for me; I could see lie 
had not another hour's life in him, hut yet I 
must force him to an explanation. 

do entreat yon, Mr. Blackwood, tell me 
■what the letter contained, as explanation of your 
conduct^ 

** He was too far gone—be could only murmur. 

I called the people in, and g&vo him a restorative^ 
and stood there by bis bed-side, watching for some 
gleam of oousciousiiess for nearly half an hour ; 
then he seemed to revive, and looked at me as if 
I were quite a stranger. I saw this was the only 
chance ; I asked him onec more to toll me what 
! I was in the letter he bad left with his mother—that 
11 1 was Mary's brother* 

“ 'She must forgive me—you forgive me for 
j hen I could not but believe she forgive* and 
pities me now that sho knows *31/ 

“ £ Shc knows nothing—your mother denied 
having any letter for her.’ 

“ 1 Yon said that lielorc, just now—didn’t you ? 
I am dying—I know it —I feel iL Tell your 
sister I could not marry her—I have never ceased 
! to love her/ 

** H Why not ? For God’s sake tell me, or she 
j will break her heart/ 

fi He paused a moment, and then said : 

“ ‘ Because my— h Here be broke down 
!| altogether* and sank hack, ns if dead- I supported 
Mm, and poured some cordial down big throat* 
He rallied, looked at me, and found strength 
enough to murmur 1 The letter —* and then was 
gone. Fve seen this kind of thing at the hospitals 
pretty frequently, but I can tell you, Ellen, tins 
upset me quite—to he baulked and disappointed 
, after all this time, and be referred to that lying 
i mother of Ms again ; it was too much for me—I 
felt rash, drank too much* and was ill myselE ; 
that's the reason yon had no letters. I cut off a 
piece of bis hair for Mary* and I must get you to 
give it her—I can't tell her all this,” 

Henry had forgotten, or thought little of the 
feelings of the sister who sat with a face of atone 
listening to him. He gave her the hair in a paper, 

! and iillen said : 

“Mary shall have some™ 
u Some, Ellen ?—Tin sorry, I forgot/' 

“ That T s right, Ilenry. l5o forget what it is 
not good for either of us to remember.” 

Mary heard the news of her lover's death and 
was grieved bitterly by it; she bad the portion of 
hair that Ellen gave her made into a brooch* and 
were it constantly. The portion that remained 
with Ellen, none ever saw, or knew what became 
of it. 

i Henry soon saw the state oE affairs at his 
father's; there was no room for him* Mr* Charles 
Bates had been put into his room, and he must 
sleep at the hotel, said Mrs. Newton and Mra. 
liattSj and, as a result, said Mr. Newton. 

There was a violent explosion between Mr, i 
|J Henry Newton and bis worthy step-mamma, anti j 
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he left the house* swearing never to return to it* 
an oath which Mrs, Bates was not at all sorry to 
hear uttered, and only hoped might he kept. 

Henry saw bis sisters before be left, and said, 
if they would trust to him, he had a plan by 
which they might all live together in London j 
but that they must wait, it was not yet per¬ 
fected. 

They waited* and at last came the news that 
Henry had married a West Indian lady with a 
largo fortune, whom he had met on. board the 
vessel in which be came over ; he and his newly 
made wife invited them all to go and live with 
them; but Ellen was doubtful about the wisdom 
of the plan, it would be such a tax on Henry* 
The fact that gnch a proposal had been made, 
soon came to the ears of Mils. Newton; it was 
too advantageous a scheme to be lost by Ellen's 
scruples* and persecutions of all kinds were re¬ 
doubled t all the little, potty tyrannies that a 
merciless woman in authority can exercise over 
other women of finer feelings than herself were 
then put in force to drive them from their 
father's house- Y et they would not go ; rather 
than burden their brother, they would stay where 
they had a light to stay* 

** They would stay* would they?” said Mrs. 
Bates—m>fc if she knew anything, should they 
stay another week — that Ellen should go, and 
Mary should go—Susan was a poor little fool, and 
slic might stay. If Ellen went Alary would go— 
how could Ellen be driven out ? She who was 
stone itself to all their taunts* who seemed to 
their eyes, to live above their power,-—perhaps 
Mary could have told them, Ellen was not the 
stoic with her she was to them. She must go— 
she must have one point where she was sensitive- 
Alary was always in hand, the mention of Lieu¬ 
tenant Black wood, vanquished poor Mary at once ; 
but Ellen still stern and grim* she could not be 
driven out, she had no weak and as Hail able points 
—none—none. Yes, there was one—that should 
he tried-—and the throe conspirators held a con¬ 
clave, and acted, 

The Admiral sat in the dining-room, sipping his 
coffee, and reading the paper* as was his habit, 
Airs. Newton sat at the head of the table dis¬ 
pensing the coffee, Mrs. Bates sat near the bread 
and butter, and cut well-buttered ejHcob for herself 
and her children, and very meagre equivalents for 
the two girls, Alary and -Busan, in Ellen’s reign the 
servants prepared a wholesome, plenteous break¬ 
fast ; nov T h bread and butter and coffee alone could 
secure peace, and they alone w r crc there* Most of 
the old servants had gone, but those who remained 
said : * L The house to be kept 09 a gentleman 

should be, but now— S1 and they shook their 
heads at the change. 

Botlie family eat one morning, about a month 
after Henry's proposal had been first in ado* 

The door opened suddenly, and Ellen entered 
with a wild, dry eye, and in her anus, a dirty, 
black-looking burden. 

“ Look here* Papa—” 1JL 

“Why, Ellen, what it it ? Not poor old Winks? 
Don't gay that* Ellen! ” 

“It is* father—my poor old friend—poor old 
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Winks, "she murmured, caressingly p to the burden 
in bet arms. 

“What decs it mean 3 "Where did you find 
him ? " 

“It mean!, father, that this lady’s son has 
brutally killed it. Brutally 1 Cruelly l Look 1 
at its poor limb^ shockingly contorted. Gh p it 
wm brutal, when death might have come so 
painlessly by other poisons, to choose this to kill j 
him 1 Arsenic, father ; they gave it in his food p and 
shut him up in the outhouse. I missed Mtn last 
night, and looked for him everywhere anti the 
girls brought him in this morning. Pour old | 
Winks!" and tlie woman who had not shod a \ 
tear before her enemy till now, wept to see her 
old playfellow dead. 

“Mrs. Newton, did you know of this? Was 
this done by your orders V 7 said, the father, now 
fairly roused. 

“ Kcftlly, Mr, Newton, I am not disposed to 
answer a question put in that tone," 

“ No, my dear Kate, don’t answer him/* 

“ Hold your tongue, madam l” thundered 
the Admiral, in a tone that showed he had too j 
often spoken with authority to he disobeyed 
now. 

“ Mrs, Newton, did you know of this t Was it j 
done by your orders V* 

“Yes, sir, it was. I considered that it was a 
very bad habit of Ellen's, alto wing a cat in the 
bed-room, and I determined not to jiermit it. Vm 
sure nobody wanted the brute here. ” 

“I think so ’foo,” muttered Ellen. Perhaps' 
they did not mean the same animal. 

“ Mrs. Newton,” said the Admiral, “ that 
4 brute/ as [jfbiicall it P wag one of the first presents 
my wife gave to her daughter Ellen. I saw her 
put it into the child’s arms when she was but ton 
years old, and tliia poor 4 brute 1 a pretty kitten. 

It has been her companion* day and night* for 
now these many years. You may despise the 
love that such long years cause between a woman 
and a i brute I do not. 1 have, madam, made a j 
mistake in taking you to occupy the post you do* 

I have watched your conduct to my daughters, 
hoping it would mend; this act of most barbarous 
cruelty has killed my emotions of respect or affec¬ 
tion for you. We arc husband and wife, hence¬ 
forth, only in name.” 

He rang the bell, and when the servant came, 
said ; 

“Jane, go to your mistress's room, collect 
all my clothes, and take them to Mr. Henry's 
room j remove those of Mr. Bates, and take your 
orders from your mistress where to put them. 
Madam, 1 will send my solicitor to you, to make 
arrangement! about the household expenses." 
And the old gentleman left the room, but not 
before Ellen had put her arms rotuid his neck, 
kissed liim p and said, 

" Now you arc my father again.” 

Ellen washed her poor pct p and hurled him; 
and many a human being baa sunk into a grave 
over which fewer tears have been shod. A few 
years make us fcml of pets, and the heart of a child , 
is very tender. What wonder the woman weeps 
to find that old companion gone? Fare tlice well, 
poor old Winks ! [ cannot despise thy mistress 


for loving thee, and weeping at thy death, though 
thou wort even but a “ brute." 

Mrs. Bates had gained her end, for Ellen and 
Mary left their father's house to live with their 
brother in Loudon. 

OHAPTEft vu. 

I must now pass over twenty years, of which X 
have little record, for this story is founded on 
facts. Henry is a stout and well-to-do general 
practitioner in London; his wife has boon dead 
some few years, Mary is the- comely wife of a 
tradesman in easy circumstances* Susan, after 
living with her father and his tyrants, who had 
regained their power, some few years, had died of 
an affection of the throat, aggravated by neglect 
and the economy of Mra. Bates, Admiral Newton 
died about four years before this time, and his 
wife, within six months, became a bride for the 
third time, Major Simpkins being the happy man: 
—report says that Mrs. Bates does not visit the 
major, and that that gentleman l! master in his 
own house. Ellen is housekeeper in a nobleman's 
family, and dines in state, with a footman at her 
back,—-grim, stem, and harder than over is Ellen. 

llenry had a habit of frequenting the Cheshire 
Cheese, in Fleet Street, lor my story is of the 
days when men did go to those quiet little city 
taverns to spend their evenings, instead of flying 
down to Brighton, when their business was done. 
Ouc evening, upon going in, he was immediately 
accosted by a fellow surgeon, 

“Here* look, Newton I there*! an advertise¬ 
ment for some of your people in the Times. 
.Something to their advantage. ” 

He took the Times, and read, 

I F Miss Mart Newton* who left Plymouth in 1S1 J t 
will communicate with Messrs. Hamid k Co, she 
will nuin of kuxethixq to uku apyantaoe. 

“That’s your sister, Mrs. Coulson, isn't it f 
Newton?" 

“ I floidt know ; she was Mary Newton* of 
Plymouth ; still, there may be another Maiy of 
the same name and place." 

“ You 1 !! see them, of course." 

“ Q yes* I'll see them before X see her, and so 
save her disappointment/' 

Henry called at tho solicitor's, and there found: 
that his sister was the person intended, and taking 
her there next day ivas informed, that the sum of 
lfl,OOOL in the Three Per Cents, bad reverted to 
her through the death of Mrs. Blackwood*. 

** This packet, madam, was placed by that lady 
In my hands for delivery, and as soon as the 
necessary documents are drawn up the money 
shall be transferred to you/ 1 

Mary took the packet and the news home to her 
astonished husband. The packet contained two 
letters, one old and creased, the other evidently 
but lately written. 

The letters occupied but a small portion of Mr> 
Coillson’a attention \ he was a thorough trades¬ 
man, and this accession to his capital set him 
scheming for success in his efforts to increase it, 
Mary took the letters to her room, and, while 
watching in its cradle the slumbers of another 
man's child t read the old, creased, and faded letter 
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of her dead lover with almost a feeling of guilt 
when she found it addressed to her as “My dearest 
Mary." 

It ran as follows i 

Mr Weakest Mabt*—I must entreat you to rsro ember 
while reading this strange letter that 1 have not ceased 
tokve you—as long as I live I never shall If yon 
should find it in your heart to blame me for thus quit¬ 
ting you, and so soon after I had sworn I loved you 
more than life, let this sad story he my excuse* at least, 
in your loving eyes, 

I left you, Mary, on the night of the launch, my 
heart full of happiness, my mind busy forming pictures 
of what might he in our happy future, I found my 
mother up, and she told me you would never be my 
wife* In vain I pressed her to say why. She would 
not herself, hot gave me a letter to her agent. I went, 
with a person ho selected to Bethlehem Hospital, and 
fcaw my friend’s life nearly sacrificed to the violence of 
one of the inmates* I saw the father of my new friend, 
and found that he could answer the qu&stiun I had put 
to my another* 

He was an old loan, and had been the family doctor 
for years, and his father before him* fie gave rue the 
history of my family, and told me that my grandfather 
had committed suicide in a paroxysm of madness, 
having previously nearly strangled my grandmother, 
and behoving her dead. He went on to say that mad* 
ness ran in out blood, that two of the three of my 
fathers brothers had died in close confinement, raging 
madmen,' and that I had been trained to the sea in 
order that the active bodily exercise might save me 
from the temptation to over-study which had generally 
preceded the outbreaks in the other cases. lie implored 
me not to marry, assuring me that if I did I mn&t 
subject any woman who became my wife to the most 
awful of lives—that of alliance with a. person whose 
reason might desert him at any moment, and the 
additional horror of tire risk of her children being 
similarly aiflieted. 

He told me I might possibly oaeape, if I continued my 
present habits of active exercise, but that he could 
hardly answer for it He told me, farther, that this 
knowledge had been kept from me for fear it might 
produce the very result it was so desirable to avoid, 
lie urged me until I promised him that I would not 
marry without informing you of this fact, and he said 
that if I did many he should lose any feeling of respect , 
he had entertained for me. 

I could net tell you this, and thc-n ask yon to l>o my 
wife—I could only be happy in the grave. 

As I was leaving him, almost stunned with the 
thought of the horrible future he had pointed out, I 
exclaimed: 

“I would to Gad I had been like my father, and 
by an early death escaped this misery of life, 111 

“ Tour father has not escaped, ilr. Blackwood* 3? 
r said he* 

“ Not escaped t” I said, ts Not dead ?” 

“No, sir, not dead 1 the maniac whom you saw 
yesterday attempting my soil’s life, and who now- lies 
chained to his hed, is your father. - ” 

I knew no more after this, till I found myself on the 
sohv ht his room with the blood flowing from my arm. 

I left as soon as possible, and reached this place last 
evening. I changed into another vessel* and before you 
have this from my mother's hand I shall be on my way 
to a climoto which may be an early messenger of God’s 
mercy to me* 

Mary, deaTest Mary, was It not better that I should 
leave thus and not subject myself to the temptation of 
robbing you of all happiness in this world by conceal¬ 
ment of my newly'discovered hereditary malady ? 

Mary, I know I am forgiven* I feel your heart will 
approve my conduct. I shall never cease to love you 
while I have life. May God Ideas you, and make you 
as happy as I once hoped to have been able to make 
you. 

Farewell, dearest! Once more farewell from your 
awn Ellis* 

She road it through once, and again, and sat 
lost in thought for a long time, and then, looking 
down at her youngest, who lay asleep at her feet, 
caught it impulsively in her arms, and exclaimed: 

“Poor Ellis! Thank God we escaped this 
misery. M 

There was still the letter from Mrs. Blackwood, 
and she laid the child down, and once more, with ■ 
the mi wearied foot of motherhood, rocked it to- 
sleep, as she read— 

Mt ppau Miss Blacxwoop,—L ot me now, thus late, 
attempt to make some reparation for the wrong I havc L 
done you in retaining the social letter. 

Mine is a sad story. I do not justify myself, I only 
seek to extenuate what must appear an act of wanton 
brutality on my part* to say nothing of the want of 
! honour involved. 

At sixteen I w p as married to the father of Ellis, a 
man of sweet disposition and gentle manners, against 
whose character I never had heard a word* My father 
and mo tli or were pee pie who had succeeded in business, 
and who thought their money would surely bring mo a 
husband of good family. Mr, Blackwood’s offer was 
accepted, and I married him. 

For the first few years of my married life I was as 
happy as it is possible for any human being to he ; this 
happiness lasted rill the birth of my last child—I had 
then three, Wife and two girls. 

After this time my husband gradually changed. Ho 
became nddieted to study; for days together I saw \ 
nothing of him—be and his assistants were locked in 
night ami day in a part of the house to which I was 
forbidden to go* He began, tuo, to talk strangely of 
man 1 e power over nature, and scarcely over slept ; hfo - 
look grew wild and his temper dreadfully irritable. I 
consulted an old friend of my father's, who was also 
bis solicitor, and he recommended mo to sec the doctor 
■ who had attended my husband's family* I saw hint 
| (Dr. Stephen) and he told me that I must be careful 
! not to croes my husband, and that the family were 

1 subject to attacks of mental weakness. 

One evening after this, I went to my husband's? door, 
and entreated him to let me in to sec bins. He &ud, 
in an hour I might come. I went again, and he came 
out and clasped me in his arms and said : 

“Now, like Archimedes, lean exclaim * Eureka F 1 
Look, my wife, look here!” 

Jk drw me into the study, and showed me on the 
table a drawing of some machine. 

“There!” sakl he, “that is my bird * in it you and 

I will skim the air like swallow’s, gase upon the sun 
like eagles, and fly from clime to clime at wilt! That 
&kelchj Carole no, is a mint—a Goloondo—and shall 
make yom husband 1 s name last longer than the pyra¬ 
mids!” 

1 laughed, I could not help it, to hear him talk of : _ 
flying in that way. That laugh cost me my happiness* 

I have never laughed since, In o m moment he had 
caught me by the threat, and was strangling me. I 
screamed, and remembered no more till I found myself 
in bed, and Dr. Stephen at the bedside, He told mo 
that the servants had r&acuod me after a great difficulty, 
that the groom was seriously injured by a hammer my 
husband had used to defend himself, arid that my hus¬ 
band was then strapped down to a bed’—a madman 1 
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£ then heard that the malady wafi hereditary, that 
none of the female members of the family had been aa 

1 afflicted, but that aearly all the males had died violent 
', deaths. 

X consulted Mr. Hamid and Dr. Stephen, and for 
sii months eveiy&hing that could be thought of was done 
for my husband's benefit without avail. At last I was 
advised to send him to Bethlehem Hospital, in London, 
Dr. Stephen promising to see him often, and let me 
| :know his condition. 

I broke up my establishment, removed to another 
.part of the country* gave out that I was a widow, and 
told my children that their father wag dead- In a few 
years there were only mysdf and the doctor and the 
,j solicitor aware of my husband^ existence, as au incura¬ 
ble madman in Bethlehem under the name of Copeland. 
Ellis wan sent to sqa* and I hoped, and fondly hoped, 
that he would escape the knowledge of the secret of bis 
father's state. 

No words urn paint my horror, when that night of 
-the launch he told me he was afl^uced to you. I could 
not—for his own, for your sake—suffer him to marry. 

I sent him to London* with a request to Dr. Stephen to 
show him hte father, and break the matter to him. It 

I -was done; my sou came back to me changed. Hope 
was dead in his heart-—he longed for death himself, and 

I could not but feel with him* He loft me to go to 
Jamaica—I would rather have seen him dead than in 
his father's condition. He went. Before he left he gave 
me this letter to give to you, asking me to break to 
you, as gently as might be, tills dreadful nows. He loft 
it unseated^ I read, it, and the temptation to keep my 
secret was too much for me. If yen knew it, you would 
have told your aiswr ; she others ; and my girls, would 
have known they were the children of a madman. I 
struggled with my conscience—I lied—I said I had no 
letter. 

I could not be robbed of everything. My sea was 
dead to me already—my husband worse than dead, I 
had but my two gjrfo, I could not lose them,—see theta 
different from what they were,—I could net convict 
myself of lying to those who loved and trusted me so 

H ' much, I argued whut good would it do yen to 
knew. 

It is enough- I did deny the possession of this letter 
for all these masons ; if I have sinned, I have suffered 
punishment, 

IkYhen your brother came to me, after his return from 
Jamaica, and told me of my son's death, I lied yet once 
more, It was too muoh to bear that I should lose 
everything through you- My son was dead. My con- 
science, seared by previous denials, was less sensitive 
now, and I lied to him again. Desolate as I was* I 
found my only comfort in the society of my daughters 
and my hopes of their happiness. Alas \ how vain our 
wishes and hopes arc ! Ag though my crime had. 
j blighted them they withered. The news of their 
brother's death proved too much for my dedicate Agues, 
and before six months had passed I was once more 
mourning for one of my children* I bad but one now* 

■—wc lived in each other* Often have I lain awake 
l4l reflecting what might ho the effect of my tolling her my 
secret* I fancied I saw her turn away from me, horror 
stricken at my duplicity. I could uot trust any one 
* with my last grains of happiness—I could not toll any 
one, for it might reach her* and so blight my fovc 

1 once more. 

I do not say this was right, I only ask pity for the 
weakness* She was always delicate arid ailing* re- 
J quired the most watchful attention, and for years she 
if had all the earc a mother could bestow* arid yet die 
sickened more and more- I could gee her grow weaker 
day by day, and each day saw us closer. At last she 

J sank and died, and with her died out my last hopes of 

happiness of any kind m this world* ItoU»ed of her, I 
turned to my husband* and, on several occasion^ saw 
him. The sound of my voice drove him into the wildest i 
paroxysms of rage* and Dr* Stephen advised me to 
leave him where he was. I did so, and for the last 
ten years have been a desolate, solitary woman* 

My hour is come now, I am leaving this world. I 
look back over my life with pain; I sec many* many 
faults that l might have avoided committing ; but chief 
amongst them rises this that I have done in reference 
to my sou and yourself. 

I have, for twenty years* allowed Ids name to be 
blackened by all who knew of his supposed treatment 
of you i to you I have been cruel indeed,—I admit it. I 
pray your forgiveness—as I do my Maoris—for this 
sin. Forgive^ an you hope to be forgiven, one who has 
lived in much pain and suffered so much, that she is ! 
glad that death is at last so near to relieve her* 

Yours* 

CABOLIKE liLACKWOOU. 

The will left by my son, in my hands, will be placed 
with this fetter in the hands of Mr H Hamid. My eon 
said he should leave yon all he bad in re version after 
myself and hfo sisters, if they were nn married* Once 
more, Mary Newton, forgive me for the wrong I have done 
you. C. Ik 

Mary read the letter through, and found in it a 
slip of paper evidently put in as an afterthought. 

“My son left this ring with me to give to your 
sister Ellen* as a token of his sincere friendship. Will 
you* please, let her have it, should she be alive 
now/' 

She put them all together* ring and letter;;, in her :! 
drawer* and went down to her husband* and ngked 
Mm if he would like to see the letters, in n> tone ; > 

1 which ladies can so well assume, and which tdlg 1 
you without words that it would be the greatest 
offence you could commit to accept the offer made* 

Mr. Coulspn was a well-drilled, husband, seven¬ 
teen years training teach a man to understand a 
woman's voice as well as her words, and he replied 
at once: | 

No, I don’t care about seeing them. There's 
nothing in them, I suppose ? ” 

“ Not much* 1 * said Mary* and there ceased all 
reference on his part to the subject. The money 
became Mr. Coulson's especial care* and he was ! 
successful enough to retire* after a few years* to i 
Oaphani* where in the isolated and dignified ! 
retirement peculiar to that place, he spent the 
remainder of his days. 

And Ellen ? 

The letters were taken to Ellen to read, and 
were never returned- The ring, once on her j 
finger, never name off again. 

Who coiled soon after on Doctor Stephen the 
younger, and with him proceeded to the Now 
Bethlehem hospital on the Surrey side of the 
* Thames, for the old one was gone and its inmates 
j removed to their new home. There she saw the 
, father of him who had been her life’s one love* 
i and alter a few daya spent in attendance nn him, 
gained so much influence over the old man* now 
enfeebled by age and more tractable, that sho 
obtained the doctor's leave to remove him to the 
flea-sido ; and there, renting a cottage, she and 
the feeble-minded old gentleman lived together, 

lie wan still fond of drawing wheels on paper, 
and hod numbers of birds of all kinds in a large 
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covered space at the back of the house; but his 
violence was quite gene, and when he was depart¬ 
ing for that ether world, where, perhaps, the 
powers of which he dreamed would bo bi^ without 
the cumbrous machinery, by which alone in this life 
he could have attained them, ho became conscious 
and heard hia own story from her lips ; and, with 
his hand in hcrs t blessed her for his last years of 
happiness and freedom, and so passed away. 

fie was buried ici the quiet little churchyard of 
the place, and then Ellen was once more a stone. 
Her nephews and nieces came to sec her, and 
wondered whether it was a true report they heard 
occasionally, in the village, that their Aunt Ellen 
was the lady who had taken an old man out of 
Bedlam, and had mimed him till he died, 
({ftnrtueiitfZ.) 



























